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MUNICIPALITIES SHARE $16,926,000 


@ TWO MONTHS EARLIER THIS YEAR 


TOTAL TIED TO POPULATION 


Alberta municipalities in April receiveda total of $16,926,000 
under the provisions of The Municipalities Assistance Act. This year 
for the first time the total sum of the unconditional grant was deter- 
mined by multiplying by $12 the total population of the Province as 
established in the previous year. There was nochange inthe formula 
used to determine the share allocated to each municipal unit. 

Mailing date this year has been advanced by some two months 
from that of previous years. In explanation, officials point out that 
this was done because of the need of municipalities to know the amount 
of their share so as to enable them to complete their budgets at the 
proper time. The earlier date resulted from an amendment in 1964 
which advanced the date for municipalities to forward their population 
figures to the Department of Municipal Affairs. The amended date is 
January 31 instead of May 15. 

The number of municipalities sharing the total sum available 
this year is 364 as compared with 361 for the previous year, the in- 
crease resulting from new formations and changes made during the past 
year. 

The following table shows the totals of cheques mailed to various 
types of municipalities in 1964 and in 1965, together with the number 
in brackets of each type of unit: 


1964 1965 
Srricsn(l Oe ence o7, 29'11076.93. - - .(10)) $8,033,028. 03 
Trewin (Peis chai corer ZEVAGPoONOL74 eens Oo) 1 p703, 27 138 
Wiblacesi(lO2)" ssc 6 569,945.44. . . (167) 615,910.83 
Counties (26) wis sss 3,509,475.52. .(28) 3,803,688.72 
DARD Ss (22) mise yeasts 2 2,304, 252.96 -(20) 2,079, 167.81 
PAD asst (45) strane ece er.) as 495,234.57... .(45) 488, 669.80 
Special Areas (1).......- 857064007 ee. (el) 85,081.69 
SeDsstins Parks (4) tenses: « ey TA VE os oe 6 wld) 67,181.74 


Totals (361) . . .$16,500,000.00. . . (364) $16, 926,000.00 


MUNICIPAL ACTS SUMMARIZED 


@ EIGHTEEN ENACTMENTS COVERED 


Copies of a summary of legislation enacted during the 1965 
sessionof the Legislature of interest to municipal people were mailed 
to secretary-treasurers of municipal districts, counties, towns and 
villages throughout the Province in April. Signedby A.W. Morrison, 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs, the summary is one means of 
keeping officials abreast of changes in legislation. Copies of asynop- 
sis of all legislation approved during the session will also be distri- 
buted at a later date. 

In his summary Mr. Morrison emphasized that copies of the 
various Acts themselves should be consulted for complete and official 
information. These may be obtained separately or in bound copies for 
those who maintain a full library from the Queen's Printer. 

The current summary covers some eighteen enactments. Breaking 
new ground is The Municipal Exemption Act while The Alberta Housing 
Act repeals andreplaces the oldlegislation. InadditionThe Town and 
Village Act received a major overhaul this year. 


First part of Mr. Morrison's summary follows: 
@ The Agricultural Service Board Act 


In a county, at its first meeting in each year the council shall 
appoint an agricultural committee consisting of not (To Page 2) 
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ALBERTA POWER COMMISSION 





COMMISSIONERS IN SESSION: Although members of the Alberta 
Power Commission meet regularly, this is the first time a photographer 
has been within range. Excerpts from the Commission's latest Annual 
Report appeared in The COUNSELLOR for April. 

Commission members are J,L. Reid, Member and Secretary; 
J.G. MacGregor, Chairman; W.C. Whittaker, Member from Calgary; 
J.E. Oberholtzer, Deputy Minister of Industry and Development and 
Member. 

Work of the Alberta Power Commission is of a highly technical 
nature and its members are of necessity engineers. Mr. Reid has spe- 
cialized in Hydraulic Engineering; Mr. MacGregor is an Electrical 
Engineer; Mr. Whittaker is a Mining Engineer, while Mr. Oberholtzer 
is a Chemical Engineer. o Alberta Government Photo 


@ INTRODUCED THE ALBERTA COUNTY SYSTEM | 
DEATH TAKES C.&. GERHART 


Clarence Edgar Gerhart, Alberta's Minister of Municipal Affairs 
from 1943 until 1954, died in Vancouver on May 10. He was 67. 

Mr. Gerhart was born December 
24, 1897, at Novar, Ontario. He re- 
ceivedhis early education at Ft. William 
Collegiate, andafter graduating from the 
University of Alberta with a Ph.C. for 
many years operated a drugstore in Cor- 
onation. His municipal experience also 
began at Coronation where he served 
three terms as Mayor of the town. 


Mr. Gerhart was first elected to 
represent the Acadia-Coronation Con- 
stituency in 1940 and was re-elected in 
1944, 1948.and 1952. He was unsuccess- 





C.E. GERHART 
ful in the electionof June 29, 1959. His appointment to the Provin- 


cial Cabinet came on June 1, 1943, when he was made Minister of 
Municipal Affairs. Holding this portfolio until December 23, 1954, 
when he was appointed Provincial Treasurer, Mr. Gerhart also served 
as Minister of Trade and Industry (1944), as wellas Provincial Secre- 
tary from 1948. 


During the First World War Mr. Gerhart served as a lieutenant 
in the R.A.F. and in the Second World War as a captain (To Page 8) 
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LEISURE 


What is life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to see, in broad daylight 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


o W.H. Davies 


SO THAT WE ALL MAY KNOW 


It's a very pleasant drive from Edmonton to Lloydminster. We 
usually go east on 118th Avenue, cross over the North Saskatchewan 
on the Beverly Bridge and let Highway 16 do the rest. We've made 
the trip often enough to become familiar with the urban centres little 
and bigger on the way, stopping fora coffee or two at irregular inter- 
vals. And always hoping, as we drive through Elk Island Park to see 
a few companionable buffaloes close to the high woven wire fence on 
either side of the highway. 





Hamlets, villages and towns we know . . . but what about the 
parkland in between? Bowling along the highway surrounded by beauty 
on all sides, one mile of country looks very much like the next. And 
even with a road map we are never sure when, for example, we are 
leaving Strathcona County or the Municipal District of Lamont and 
entering the adjoining municipality. 


Just for the record: After leaving Edmontonat its new limit at 
the south east endof Beverly Bridge, the traveller crosses the County 
of Strathcona No. 20, runs through|.D. No. 97 (Elk Island Park) and 
then parallels the south boundary of the Municipal District of Lamont 
No. 82 for approximately 24 miles. Following this lap he dissects 
the newly-formed County of Minburn No. 27, finally entering the 
County of Vermilion River No. 24 which starts say | 1/2 miles east 
of Claysmore andends about 40 miles further east at Meridian Avenue , 
the main street of Lloydminster which forms a brief section of the Al- 
berta-Saskatchewan boundary. 


According to the chart, we've travelled 155 miles and in all 
that picturesque country we can't recall having seen any identifica- 
tion of the rural municipalities thus traversed. Until last year, at any 
rate. Morethan that, with few exceptions in our knowledge the same 
applies to otherrural districts. As one drives along almost any high- 
way, it is highly probable he knows neither the name of the munici- 
pality involved nor (least of all) its official number. 


Now we don't propose to launch a movement to remedy the situa- 
tion (although we've seen good people worked up over less worthy 
causes) but we were reminded of it whena number of kindly souls com- 
mented on thearticle about Alberta's Provincial Parks featured in The 
COUNSELLOR for May. One of the reasons for doing so seemed to 
be the fact that the parks were specifically located within their home 
municipalities. And so it occured to us again that perhaps more at- 
tention could be paid to municipal boundaries . . . not so much to 
signs indicating "City Limits" because there are many of these already , 
but to those such as "You are nowentering The County of . . . No. 
. . ." or (not to play favorites) simply "The Municipal Districtof . . . 
No. : 


That way the traveller, weary or otherwise, would be fully a- 
ware at all times of where he was, as well as where he'd been and 
where he might be going. e 


MUNICIPAL ACTS SUMMARIZED 


From Page 1) less than three 


members of the council. This committee will be the agricultural ser- 
vice board of the county and will be set up and carry out its duties 
with respect to agricultural matters with the same powers and in the 
same manner as a school committee conducts the affairs of the county 
respecting schools, 

The county council may appoint one or more advisory committees 
to act in an advisory capacity to the agricultural committee. 

The district agriculturist shall actonly in an advisory capacity 








to the committees. 

The council shall appoint a qualified person on a full time basis 
to be known as an agricultural fieldman instead of a field supervisor 
who shall also be the inspector under The Noxious Weeds Act, the 
officer under The Agricultural Pests Act and the officer under The 
Soil Conservation Act. 

This Act comes into force on June 1, 1965. 

@ The Alberta Housing Act 

This bill repeals and replaces The Housing Act. The Act which 
was repealed was enabling legislation authorizing municipalities to 
take advantage of The National Housing Act, 1954 (Canada). Re- 
cently the Federal Act was extensively amended to provide new forms 
of assistance, including assistance in undertaking urban renewal. The 
new Alberta Housing Act is rewritten to reflect these amendments . 


@ The Alberta Surveys Act 


A new section 92a permits the Minister of Highways to enter in- 
to an agreement with amunicipality for the establishment and main- 
tenance of aseries of inter-related survey monuments to which existing 
and subsequent surveys may be related to be knownas asurvey control . 
The survey control within a survey control area may be considered as 
evidence of the position of a lost monument or an obliterated monument. 


@ The Assessment Act 


Section 4 (2) (b): Section 4, subsection (2) is amended as to 
clause (b) whereby provision is made for the assessment of a part of a 
parcel of exempt land or a part of an exempt building where the oc- 
cupont of the property under a lease, license or permit is liable for 
the assessment of his interest therein. Previously, only the complete 


parcel of landor the complete building could be assessed. (Effective - 
October 30, 1964). 


Section 4 (3) (b): Section 4, subsection (3) isamended by sub- 
stituting a new clause (b) under the terms of whichan occupant under 
a lease, license or permit of property owned by a municipality will 
not be liable to assessment in respect of his interest by virtue of his 
right to occupy the property. Also exempt from assessment shall be 
property leased by a municipality from the Crown. (Effective on 
Assent). 

Section 4 (4), (5) & (6): Section 4 is amended by adding new 
subsections (4), (5) and (6) whichwill authorize the assessment of any 


land or improvement or part thereof and in respect of which exemp- 


tion has been granted by some other Act, in the event that the land ~ 


or improvement or portion thereof may no longer be used for the pur- 
pose for which the exemption was originally granted. (Effective on 
Assent). 

Section 7 (5): Section 7 is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (5) which provides for the exemption of any new improvement in- 
tended to be used for manufacturing or processing purposes until such 


time as the improvement is completed and in operation. (Effective on ~ 


Assent) . 


Section 10a (3a): Anew subsection (3a) is added and provides 
that when a special franchise is assessed the annual depreciation al- 
lowable on machinery, equipment and apparatus comprising the fran- 
chise, shall not exceed a maximum of fifty per cent so long as the 
property continues to be in use. (Effective on Assent). 


Section 14 (b): Section 14 is amendedby adding a new clause 
(b) whichhas the effect of exempting fromassessment and (To Page 8) 
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Q: Anew crop insurance program has been launched in Alberta 
this spring. Where is the program being offered and what stage has 
en reached? 





A: _ This year for the first time farmers in three selected areas of the 
Province are insuring their crops against loss from natural hazards under 
the All-Risk Crop Insurance Program being introduced by the Govern- 
ment of Alberta. 

This is a new venture and because conditions are different here 
from other areas where crop insurance has been available, the Board 
of Directors, with the concurrence of the Minister of Agriculture, de- 
cided we should start out on amodest scale. As a result, three areas 
of nearly 30 townships each were selected inwhich to offer insurance 
this year. 


The three areas are in the Vulcan-Nobleford districts, the La- 
combe-Ponoka districts and the Ranfurly-Vermilion districts of Al- 
berta. These three areas provide a wide range of soil, climatic and 
cropping conditions and our experience in them should be helpful in 
expanding into new areas of the Province in the future. 

Q: How was the program launched? 

A: Insurance policies for this season had to be sold by April 30 so 
the past few months have been extremely busy. According to legis- 
lation under which we operate, at least 25 percent of the farmers, or 
those with 25 percent of the eligible acreage within a test area must 
apply for insurance if it is to become effective. And because this is 
a new program our agents have had to spend a good deal of time with 
every farmer explaining the program so that they could fully weigh 
the benefits of the planagainst the cost before making up their minds 
as to whether they wished to insure or not. Our men have made an 


effort to contact every farmer individually ineachtestarea. . . close 
to 3,000 in all. 


Q: What has been the response of the farmers to date? 


A: | We have been particularly gratified with the interest in crop 
insurance shown by farmers and the response to our plan. | ampleased 


a a to report that we exceeded our 


minimum requirement of 25 per- 





44 ed : 
cent of eligible farmers in each 
eS Pe test area by April 15 and antici- 
Ponoka @ T pate that close to 40 percent of 


42 0 the eligible farmers will have in- 
w sured their crops under our plan by 
41 , the closing date. 


Se): 


What crops are being in- 





Lacombe 





Pec n sured this year? 
L__| © Blackfalds fea 39 | A: — Initially, only spring wheat, 
aed p oats and barley. It is our hope, 
Sa 38 however, that in the years ahead 
hatha insurance can be extended to other 


25 24 


crops, including flax, rapeseed, 

LACOMBE-PONOKA AREA winter wheat and mixed grains. 
Just how soon this canbe done will dependon the availability of long- 
term yield statistics on which we can base our rates. 


Q: What types of risk are you insuring against? 


A: All the natural hazards, including losses caused by any of the 
following: drouth, hail, frost, excessive rain, flooding, lightning, 
insect pests, disease and wildlife. 


Q: How is protection or insurance provided and how much protec- 
tion does the farmer receive? 

A: In the first place, | think itis important to understand that crop 
insurance is really intended to guarantee farmers acertain return from 
theirinsuredcrops. Thisreturn is basedon 60 percent of the long-term 
average yieldinanarea. For example, if the long-term average yield 
of wheat in a district is 20 bushels, the level of coverage or the re- 
turn we would guarantee would be 60 percent of thisor 12 bushels per 
acre, 

Should the harvested yield of wheat for an insured farmer drop 
below this level we would make up the difference. To translate crop 
yields into a return in dollars (which after all is what the farmer is 
interested in) we have placed a value on wheat of $1.25 4 bushel, 
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Questions & Answers ABOUT 


CROP INSURANCE IN ALBERTA 


BY E.A. PATCHING, GENERAL MANAGER, 
ALBERTA CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


oats at 45 cents and barley 70 cents a bushel. These figures approx- 
imate the Canadian Wheat Board's initial payment at the country ele- 
vator for the average grade delivered by farmers. 


Suppose a farmer had coverage of 12 bushels an acre on 100 
pa eke Bee 


insuredacres, he would be guaranteed 
a return of 1200 bushels @ $1.25 or 
$1,500. If he should only harvest an 
average of 6 bushels per acre or a total 


x 
: of 600 bushels, this would be valued 
ae at $750. Our payment to him would 
ore be the difference between these two 


figures or a total of $750. 


w Q: Is coverage the same for all 
; Carmangay farmers’? 
p 

A: No. The basic level of cover- 


age for each grain has been established 
for each area. Withinthese areas we 
Nobleford @ know that some soils are more produc- 
tive than others and also summerfallow 

SILICA INE NOBLERORD normally yields more than stubble 
land. This has all been taken into consideration when establishing 
coverage and rates for each section. 





Q: What are a few examples of coverage and also cost of insuring 
under the program? 


A: In the Vulcan area, wheat sown onsummerfallow on the highest 
rated soil has a coverage or guaranteed return of $17.50 andthe cost 
of this ranges from $1.25 to $1.52 an acre, depending on the hail 
risk which is also taken into consideration. 


In the Lacombe-Ponoka area, the guaranteed return for barley 
on a medium-productive soil (#6) would be $13.65 an acre and the 
cost from 68 to 82 cents an acre. 

Foroats in the Ranfurly-Vermilion area, againon summerfallow 
on a #6 soil, the guaranteed returnis $14.00 anacre andthe premium 
cost $1.08 to $1.22 an acre. 


In outlining the coverages and costs it should be pointed out 
that the out-of-pocket cost to the farmer is reduced by the fact that 
a farmer who insures 
his crop under our pro- 
gram is no longer sub- 
ject to the 1 percent 
Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act levy on any 
of his grain deliveries. 
Premiums paid by June 
15 are allowed a 5 
percent discount. Pre- 
miums are income tax 
deductible. And further, farmers who have been in the program for 
several years build up cumulative, good-performance discounts. All 
of these will materially reduct the cost of the insurance. (To Page 7) 
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RANFURLY-VERMILION AREA 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, 





Municipal governments throughout Canada fall within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the legislatures of the provinces. They are 
created by and owe all their powers to their respective provincial 
legislatures. Municipalities are required to provide the services di- 
rectly assigned to them and they are permitted to exercise only those 
powers which are specifically granted to them by provincial statute . 


The provinces of Canada are restricted to raising revenue for 
provincial purposes by direct taxation within their respective boun- 
daries. They can pass on to their municipalities only those taxing 
powers which they, themselves, possess. Each province determines 
what powers of taxation are to be made available to its municipalities 
and grants to them by its own legislation the power to assess and to 
levy taxes on specific property, things or persons. 


Municipal revenues may stem from taxation or from non-taxa- 
tionsources. Revenues accruing from the former are directly associated 
with the powers granted to municipalities to tax real property, per- 
sonal property, business, retail sales, amusement franchises, utilities 
and other property, things or persons. Non-tax revenues include those 
derived from grants, permits, licenses, fees for parking, inspections , 
fines, utility profits, other municipal services for which charges are 
made, interest, penalties on unpaid taxes and other miscellaneous 
services. 

All the provinces of Canada have granted to their municipalities 
the right toraise revenue by imposing taxation onreal property. This 
source of municipal revenue has been andremains the main source of 
taxation revenue for municipalities in most partsof Canada. Although 
revenue from the taxation of real property has increased substantially 
in absolute terms during the past two decades, its importance relative 
to total municipal revenues has been decreasing slowly. 


FUNCTION of LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 


Society has looked to local government to provide those local 
services which it demands on a common scale at public expense, in 
the most efficient manner at the lowest possible cost. 


In the first two decades of the 20th century local governments 
exercised their granted powers and carried out their responsibilities 
ona scale commensurate with the level of service demanded by society 
at this time. During this period the demands of society onlocal gov- 
ernment were relatively modest. Each form of local government ex- 
ercised its powers and carried out its responsibilities with a minimum 
of liaison with its neighbors and with aminimum of interference from 
senior governments in its policy decisions. Each unit of local gov- 
ernment operatedrelatively independently inthe sense that it deter- 
mined itsown scale of expenditures and was responsible for raising all 
or nearly all of the revenue required to meet itsexpenditures by mo- 
dest levels of taxation imposed on the property of its inhabitants. 

Over the years, government at all levels has become increasing- 
ly complex. This has been the result of changing political philosophies 
oriented in terms of a welfare state coupled with an ever-increasing 
demand by taxpayers for better and more comprehensive services to 
be made available by the various levels of government. The senior 
governments in exercising their powers and carrying out their respon- 
sibilities of providing better and more comprehensive services to their 
citizens have enunciated policies and enacted legislation which has 
involved local government financially in the implementation of many 
senior government policies and programs. Local government expendi- 
tures now, to anincreasing extent, are conditioned by decisions made 
at the federal and provincial level. Moreover, many of these de- 
cisions have resulted in the same service being incurred in neighboring 
and adjoining local government units in such manner that it has be- 
come imperative for such expenditures to be related by predetermined 
formulas. 

Expenditures for education, hospitals, health and diagnostic 
units, elderly persons housing andother services or facilities of a like 
nature which are of particular benefit to people tend to be shared 
between local government units, or between local government units 
and the province, or between local government units, the province 
and the Government of Canada. 

As governmental expenditures increased to meet the increased 
demand for better and more comprehensive services of particular bene- 
fit to people, the complementary increase in the expenditures required 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


THE EFFECTS OF 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


°BY C.H. CHAPPELL, DEPUTY MINISTER 


Froman Address Delivered to The Alberta Assessors’ 


Association Conference Heldin Edmonton in April 





of local government began to be reflected by stresses and strains in 
local government finance which is largely dependent upon the inelas- 
tic tax base of real property. The senior governments, in an effort 
to lessen the financial burden on local governments, have instituted 
complex systems of cost sharing and grants in aid. Unfortunately too 
many of these programs required complementary municipal expendi- 
tures as arequirement of qualification for aid. Relatively few inter- 
governmental revenue transfers were of the unconditional type de- 
signed to give direct financial aid to local institutions without in- 
volving them in additional expenditures. 


As local government units became more intricately involved 
with one another and with their respective provincial administrations 
in providing additional services of particular benefit to people the 
inadequacy of the local government real property tax base as arevenue 
source to finance these services became increasingly apparent. 


As a result, local authorities began to study critically their re- 
venue sources for inherent weaknesses. An examination of the real 
property tax base immediately discloses the two broad classifications 
of property, namely, those properties liable to taxation as opposed to 
those exempted from taxation. 


CATEGORIES EXEMPTED: 


While the statute law respecting those properties exempt from 
taxation by local authorities varies considerably in detail from one 
province to another, in general terms most exemptions may be cate- 
gorized as arising from constitutional, industrial, educational, reli- 
gious or charitable considerations. 


Among those properties exempted from taxation for constitutional 
reasons are properties of the Crown. These include federally and pro- 
vincially owned Crown lands and lands held in trust for any tribe or 
body of Indians. This strata of property may be very significant in 
municipalities in which there are situated large holdings of federal , 
provincial or Indian lands. In capital cities tax exempt Crown pro- 
perty may represent a substantial proportion of total real property 
value. 


Prior to 1950 the Government of Canada made no direct con- 
tribution to municipalities by way of grants on federally-owned pro- 
perty. Subsequent to that year the Federal Government has softened 
the impact of the constitutional exemption involving its property by 
the payment of full grants in lieu of property taxes to municipalities . 


Most provincial administrations have followed the lead of the 
Federal Crown in making grants in lieu of taxes to municipalities where 
there are situated properties owned by the Provincial Crown but re- 
latively few of them are making grants in the amount of the full tax 
equivalent. 


This action by the senior governments has softened considerably 
the impact of constitutional exemptions by providing inter-governmen- 
tal revenue transfers to bolster municipal revenue sources. 


Public educational institutions in most provinces have been 
granted exemption from municipal taxation. It is suggested that when 
public educational institutions were of the nature and type of the one- 
room country school such exemption had little significance for if taxes 
had been imposed it wouldsimply have meant a transfer of money from 
one pocket of the local taxpayer to the other. Our present public 
educational institutions are vastly different from those in existence 
at the turn of the century. As the cost of providing an adequate and 
satisfactory standard of education increased, it became necessary to 
search for ways and means of expanding the revenue source employed 
to support this service. Larger school divisions involving a number 
of municipalities have been createdin several provinces. Local fin- 
ancial support for the same educational facilities is thereby spread over 
the tax structure of all municipalities within the school administration 
unit. Each municipality including that within which the school plant 
is located is required to provide financial support to the educational 
program according to a specifically defined formula. It is suggested 
that by reason of this fact the municipality housing the school plant 
makes a greater contribution to the operation of the educational in- 
stitution than its neighbors by reason of the fact it must forego the 
taxation revenue that would accrue to it if the educational institution 
were subject to taxation or alternatively that revenue which would 








accrue if the school site had been utilized for development of a pro- 
perty liable to taxation. 


On the other hand, if the school plant were subject to taxation, 
the itemof tax expense in the budget of the school division would be 
allocatedto the taxpayers of the division according to the specifically 
defined formulaused forthe allocationof other costs. Each taxpayer , 
within the division, then, would bear his proportionate share of this 
tax cost and the taxpayers of the municipality housing the school plant 
would be relieved of the added burden which it now carries by reason 
of the fact the school plant is exempt from taxation. 


SAME ARGUMENT APPLIES: 


The same argument respecting the eliminating of the exemption 
from taxation of educational institutions are applicable to hospitals, 
health and diagnostic properties, elderly persons housing, and other 
properties granted exemption from taxation but which are specifically 
designed and located to provide services to people of the nature and 
type that affects people irrespective of where they live. Relatively 
few of these institutions can now be regarded as serving only local 
need. Rather, for reasons of efficiency and quality service they are 
designed to serve areas considerably beyond that of the purely local 
community. While it is true thatif municipal taxes were imposed a- 
gainst such institutions, their operational costs would be increased 
accordingly, it is also true that if this itemof expense were to be re- 
flected in the operational budgets of such institutions these tax costs 
could be apportioned among the users of the taxpayers providing fin- 
ancial support to these institutions in such manner that all affected tax- 
payers would provide that support in a fair and equitable manner. 


Any suggestion that the exemption from taxation now afforded 
religious institutions by statute in most provinces be removed would 
be regarded as being near heresy. The fact remains, however, that 
these exemptions result in inequities as between the various groups 
to which the exemption is extended. The property owned by all re- 
ligious denominations is not of equal value, and therefor, it follows 
that the various religious denominations do not benefit from the exemp- 
tion in equal proportion. The Byrne Commission in New Brunswick 
dealt with this point in its report, and | quote: 


"We have been able to make some calculations in res- 
pect of two municipalities. Based on the census of 1961, in 
Municipality A, the exemption interms of assessed value is a- 
bout forty-eight dollars per capita for one religious denomina- 
tion and about seventy-eight dollars percapita forall other de- 
nominations; inMunicipality B, the figures are about forty-one 
dollars per capita for the same single religious denomination 
and about one hundred and forty-six dollars per capita for all 
other denominations. The effect of exempting church property 
also makes a noticeable difference to the tax rate ineach case. 
In Municipality A the rate is about 8% higher than it would 
be if churches were not exempt, and in Municipality B the rate 
is about 4% higher. If these figures are representative, the ex- 
emptions cost some denominations more than others, but it would 
not be warranted to conclude that the burden always falls more 
heavily on any one denomination. 

"We confess we can find no economic logic inthe exemp- 
tion of churches and ancillary buildings and we are tolerably 
sure such exemption works inequity between taxpayers. " 


CONCESSIONS for INDUSTRY: 
Provincial administrations throughout Canada vie with one an- 


other in trying to get industry to locate within their respective boun- 
daries as an aid to economic development within the province. Sim- 


@ ABOUT the AUTHOR... 


Charles H.Chappell, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Province of Manitoba, was born at Oxbow, Saskatchewan, in 1908 
and took his public and highschool there. In 1928-29 he attended 
Normal School at Moose Jaw and following this taught school at 
Lawson and Bridgeford, both in south eastern Saskatchewan. 

From 1931 to 1933 Mr. Chappell attended the University of 
Saskatchewan and then returned to teaching as principal of the 
consolidated school at Herschel near Rosetown. In 1939 after 
another year at the University of Saskatchewan he was appointed 
Supervisor of Assessment for the Province of Saskatchewan,a posi- 
tion he held until 1943 when he took ayear out to attend Ohio 
State University at Columbus, returning to his home Province as 
Director of Assessment for another three years. 


Mr. Chappell moved to Winnipeg in 1947 to become Di- 
rector of Assessment for the Province of Manitoba. Eleven years 
later (in 1958) he was appointed Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs. He has held the position of Deputy 
Minister since 1961. 
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SECRETARY S 
CALENDAR 


Municipal District Act 











FOR JULY 


5th - Secretary-treasurer shall prepare a statement of monies 

received and their disposition, submit to council at next meeting and 
enter a copy in the minutes. Sec. 61 (1) (v). 
Town and Village Act 


15th - Secretary-treasurer shall prepare a statement of monies 
received and their disposition, submit to council atnext meeting and 
enter a copy in the minutes. Sec. 67(r). 

July 1 - Council shall appoint enumerators on or before this date . 


Sec. 112(1). 


Enumerators lists must be prepared and delivered to secretary 
treasurer prior to August 10. Sec. 112(4). 


Alberta Hospitals Act 
July 1 - Payment of requisition (if any) to municipal hospital 
districts must be made prior to this date. Sec. 61(3). 
July 1 - First payment of Hospitalization Benefits Plan requisi- 
tion due to Department of Municipal Affairs. Sec. 50(2) E.J.B. @ 


ilarly, municipalities attempt to get industry to locate within their 
boundaries as a means of broadening their tax base structures. The 
assumption is that residential property cannot be taxed to the degree 
that is necessary to provide adequate revenues to local government ,° 
and that by attracting industry to locate within its boundaries the tax 
base is broadened to the degree that the burden of taxation falls more 
lightly on residential property. There may be some justification to 
this theory provided industry employs available local labor and the 
addition of the industry does not result in an influx of population 
which will, in turn, require further expenditures at the local level 
for schools, water and sewer and other municipal services. 


Many provincial jurisdictions through their municipalities offer 
industry assessment or tax incentives to encourage it to locate within 
the province and the municipality. It is questionable if in the final 
analysis, procurement of industry through local tax incentives is a 
basically sound policy for community development. All too often the 
tax incentives offered are inexcess of what might justifiably be offered 
for the good of the municipal institution, and at the same time and 
all- too often the municipality becomes involved in large capital ex- 
penditures in order to provide additional municipal plant to adequately 
service the new industry. Moreover, the practice in itself is wrong 
because it leads to competitive bidding between municipalities for 
industry and such competition results in municipalities divesting them- 
selves of the very basis of their revenue sources. 


There is a growing opinion that the municipal tax incentives 
granted industry are not infact the determining factor which decides 
industry to locate in a specific area. It is true, that where all other 
things are equal andone municipality is prepared to grant a tax exemp- 
tion or tax incentive and another municipality is not, that the in- 
dustry may locate in that municipality whichis prepared to grant the 
tax incentive. The question might very well be asked, however, "How 
often are all other things exactly equal?" It is submitted that this 
occurs only on extremely rare occasions. 

The New Brunswick Royal Commission onFinance and Munici- 
pal Taxation in discussing tax incentives to industry made the following 
recommendation: 

"We further recommend that the necessary changes be made 
to the law, including municipal charters, denying anyone, in- 
cluding municipalities the right to promote legislation with the 
purpose of granting property tax concessions to industry and 
making it impossible forsuch concessions to be granted by order- 
in-council. " 

The Manitoba Royal Commission on Local Government Organ- 
ization and Finance made a similar recommendation: 

"The authority to grant special municipal tax preferences 
to industry in any form should be discontinued. " 
EXEMPTION of FARM BUILDINGS: 

The agricultural industry in the three prairie provinces has long 
been granted exemption from taxationon farmbuildings. Any sugges- 
tion that such exemption be discontinued raises a loud cry of protest . 
Where any strata of property has been granted exemption from taxa- 
tion, the suggestion that the exemptionbe removed is likely to meet 
with a stormof protest, notwithstanding that it can be clearly demon- 
strated that the exemption itself may work an injustice as between those 
so vain as to believe they are benefiting through the exemption. 


The Manitoba Royal Commission on Local (To Page ~ 
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e STEPPING-STONES 
IN ASSESSMENT 


BY J.B. LAIDLAW, 
ASSESSMENT COMMISSIONER 


CONCLUSION 


1945: The general assessment of 1945 finally initiated in-service 
training for assessors with adequate inspectionin the field while work 
was in progress. 


1946: Farm land assessment base raised to a maximum rate of 
$20.00 per acre. 


1949: Buildings and improvements intended for industrial or 
business purposes exempted from assessment and taxation when located 
in a rural municipality until the building or improvement has been 
completed or in operation or occupied. Exemption is mandatory by 
by-law and subject to approval of Minister of Municipal Affairs . 








The Department of Municipal Affairs established a pool of qua- 
lified assessors by way of assistance to municipalities. 


Also in 1949 a new Assessment Manual was published for use 
throughout the Province with assessment rates geared to 1942 costs in 
the Edmonton pricing zone. 


Farm land assessment base raised to a maximum rate of $25.00 
per acre, 


1950: Stock-in-trade assessment limited to 25% of assessed 


value. 


1951: Passage of "The City Act" being Chapter 9 of the Statutes 
of Alberta 1951, provideduniform legislation applicable to all cities . 


Previously, each city was governed persuant to separate charter, 
Of interest is the fact that under the new Act the City of Edmonton 
was allowed to continue to tax single family dwellings at 50% of fair 
actual value, while all other improvements were taxable at 60% there- 
of. 


1953: Farm land assessment base raised to a maximum rate of 
$30.00 per acre. 


1954: New Assessment Manual published with assessment rates 
geared to 1942 costs in the Edmonton pricing zone. 


1955: New Revised Editionof the 1954 Assessment Manual pub- 
lished with no change in the assessment base. 


By a change in legislation pursuant to October 17 of the Sta- 
tutes of Alberta 1955 and as recommended in the Judge Report on 
"Taxation in Alberta", assessable buildings and improvements became 
liable to assessment at full assessed value. This revision increased 
the assessment from the mandatory 66 2/3% formerly in force in rural 
municipalities and as well removed the permissive exemption previous- 
ly allowable by by-law of the council of a townor village. Because of 
this change taxes payable on assessable buildings in rural municipali- 
ties would normally have increased 50%, the assessment having been 
raised to 100% from 66 2/3%, therefore a regulation was passed 
granting a special hamlet allowance. Under this regulation a building 
assessment in a rural municipality was further reduced by a mandatory 
10% and up to a maximum of 40% at the discretion of the assessor . 


1957: Rising costs and increasing taxes tended to focus public 
attention more than ever before on property assessments with the re- 
sult that ratepayers and municipalities alike closely questioned the 
basis on which taxes were calculated. 


This year brought legislation repealing The Industries Assessment 
Act of 1937 whereunder special concessions could be granted to new 
industries. ’ 

Recognizing the desirability of utilizinga more realistic assess- 
ment level in line with actual value thereby providing some logical 
means for purposes of comparison, a new Assessment Manual was pre- 
pared with assessment rates geared to 1957 costs. Upon publication, 
this Manual was prescribed for use as municipalities were required to 
carry out general reassessments. 

It may be stated that any change in the assessment level across 
the Province generally requires at least a five year period to imple- 
ment and therefore during this interim equalization measures are de- 
cidedly important to municipalities. 

1958: By a change in legislation pursuant to The Assessment Act, 
land was required to be assessed for taxation at the 100% of fair actual 
value while buildings and improvements became assessable at 60% 
thereof. 

Personal property exempted from assessment and taxation. 


Commencement of the operation of The Hospitalization Bene- 
fits Act andthe direct requisition made by the Provincial Government 
on municipalities at the rate of 4 mills applicable to equalized as- 
sessments. 


The Alberta Assessment Equalization Board formally appointed 
effective January Ist, 1958, pursuant to The Municipalities Assess- 
ment and Equalization Act for purpose of equalizing assessments as a 
basis for sharing school operating costs as well as the allocation of 
costs pursuant to The Hospitalization Benefits Act. 


Assessment equalization base established at a level commensurate 
with the 1945 year of cost as used for assessment purposes by the Cities 
of Edmonton and Calgary with land assessed at 60% thereof. 


1959: Definition of "buildings and improvements" amended to 
include for assessment purposes, machinery and equipment used for 
processing or manufacturing purposes or in the production and trans- 
mission of natural resources by pipe line. Assessment base 60% of as- 
sessed value similar to other assessable buildings and improvements . 


Publication of a new 1959 Assessment Manual geared to 1957 
costs in the Edmonton and Calgary pricing zones. 


Where the reassessment of amunicipality became necessary the 
use of the 1959 Manual was mandatory. Also, when a reassessment 
was conducted pursuant to the said Manual the regulation granting 
hamlet allowance was no longer applicable. 


1960: Farmland assessment raised toa maximum rate of $40.00 
per acre. 


New Assessment Act enacted as Chapter 5 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1960. 


Provision extending exemption from assessment to industrial 
buildings while under construction removed from new Statute. 


1961: Commencement of the School Foundation Program and the 
direct requisition made by the Provincial Government on municipa- 
lities at the rate of 32 mills applicable to equalized assessments. 


Enactment of The Municipal and Provincial Properties Valua- 
tion Act authorizing that a valuation be made on all municipally owned 
and provincially owned properties. This Act also provided for the is- 
suance of an order incouncil whereby the valuations of certain classes 
of municipally owned properties would become the assessments thereof 
after which taxes would be levied by the municipality with such as- 
sessments then includable in equalized assessments. 


Enactment of The Crown Property Municipal Grants Act under 
which the Provincial Treasurer would be authorized to pay grants to 
municipalities in respect of certainclasses of provincially owned pro- 
perties to the equivalent of normal taxes. The valuations of such pro- 
perties used for grant purposes thereafter became includable in equali- 
zed assessments. 


Enactment of The Electric Power and Pipe Line Assessment Act 
effective as of December 31st, 1960 and repeal of the former Elec- 
tric Power Taxation Act and Pipe Line Taxation Act retroactively to 
December 30th, 1960. The new Act allowed for the first time since 
1929, the taxation of pipe and power lines by rural municipalities 


and based on assessments conducted by the Chief Provincial Assessor . 


The Act also had the effect of removing the restricted rate of 10 mills 
at which urban municipalities previously levied. 


Revision of the provisions of The Assessment Act whereby assess- 
able machinery andequipment would be assessed at 30% of fair actual 
value for taxation purposes rather than the former 60% level applica- 
ble to all other improvements. Maximum depreciation allowance on 
machinery and equipment fixed at 50% so long as property continues 
to be in use. 


1963: Revision to The Assessment Act and the definitionof "Im- 
provement" whereunder "working tanks" were included as machinery 
and equipment with such tanks thereafter being assessable at 30%. 
Tanks used "exclusively for storage purposes" continued to be assess 
able at 60% of fair actual value. 


1964; Assessment equalization base revised upward to a level 
representing approximately 40% of the fair actual value of land and 
buildings assessed pursuant to the 1959 Assessment Manual. 


Provincial requisitioning rates on equalized assessments for school 
and hospital purposes fixed at 26 mills (down from former 32 mills) 
and 4 mills (no change from previous rate) respectively. 


1965: Amending legislation proposed whereunder new improve- 
ments intended to be used for manufacturing or processing purposes 
would be exempt from assessment until completed andinoperation. @ 


* * * * 


Doctor: | suggest you take a hot bath before retiring. 


Patient: But | won't be retiring for another ten years. 


_ ae 

















Choose you with care the words you speak 

And always make them round and sweet; 
You never know from day to day 

What words you're going to have to eat. 






ABOUT CROP INSURANCE IN ALBERTA 
(From Page 3) 
Q: Will rates be adjusted periodically? 


A: Yes. As actual experience is gained it may be necessary to 
adjust rates either upwards or downwards inorder to make the program 
actuarially sound. 


Q:  Whenwill the farmer who experiences a bad crop loss get paid? 


A: We anticipate that most of our inspections will be made after 
harvest and claims paid at that time. There is, however, provision 
for paying claims on crops lost during the growing season. Early in 
the season losses are paid at the rate of 50 percent of full coverage . 
And prior to harvest, 90 percent of full coverage. 


Q: Will benefits be paid on an individual or an area basis? 


A: An advantage of the programis that each farmer's crops are in- 
sured andadjustedseparately. Thus, if you are unfortunate enough to 
experience heavy crop damage your indemnity payments will be based 
on your own losses, not on average losses in your area. 


Q: This is a program of the Alberta Department of Agriculture, is 
it not? 


A: Yes. The Alberta Crop Insurance Corporation is a crown cor- 
poration set up by the Alberta government to administer the crop in- 
surance program, and we are responsible to Hon. Harry Strom, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. While the Province is directly responsible for 
making crop insurance available and for administration, the program 
is ineffect a joint venture of the provincial and federal governments . 
The Province and the federal governments share equally all operating 
and administration charges and ontop of this, the federal government 
is paying 20 percent of the calculated cost of the premiums. Thus , 
farmers who insure really get $1.25 worth of protection for every $1.00 
they pay in premiums. None of the overhead is charged against pre- 
mium income. Therefore, providing we can get rates at the proper 
level, farmers are getting more than full value for their money when 
they insure their crops. 


Q: | What happens to crops lost during the growing season? 
A: Coverage increases asthe season progresses. A crop lost when 


it is too late to reseed will be adjusted at the rate of 50 percent of 
coverage. Adjustments prior to harvest will be made at the rate of 
90 percent of full coverage since no harvesting expenses are involved. 
After harvest, the full 100 percent coverage applies. 


Q: One last question: What is planned for the future? 


A: It is really too early to tell. | wouldanticipate, however, that 
ultimately crop insurance shouldbe available overa major partof the 
grain growing areasof the province. With today's high cost of oper- 
ation, few farmers can afford to lose acrop. | think that all-risk 
crop insurance will ultimately become an integral part of agriculture 
in Alberta, @ 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


(From Page 5) 


Government Organ- 
ization and Finance made this recommendation: 


"For the purpose of taxation, real property should be 
treated as a whole and no exemption should be allowed for any 
part of the value of landor building. Specifically, the exemp- 
tion of one-thirdof the value of non-farm buildings and the ex- 
emption of the full value of farm buildings should be eliminated." 


While the Government of our province has not, as yet, enacted 
legislation to implement this recommendation, it has instructed the De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs to carry out an investigation to deter- 
mine the impact of this recommendation on the taxpayers of certain 
typical municipalities. You may find the results of these investiga- 
tions enlightening. In Municipality A, one hundred and sixty-seven 
out of three hundred and thirty-one taxpayers would experience an 
increase in their tax bills, while one hundred and sixty-four of the 
three hundred and thirty-one would experience a decrease in their 
tax bills. At the same time the mill rate imposed to raise the same 
revenue in the municipality if all buildings were taxed at value would 
be reduced from 53.6 to 38.5 mills, or by 15.1 mills, which means a 
reduction in mill rate of 28.2%. 


In the case of Municipality B, one hundred and forty-eight out 
of three hundred and thirty-two taxpayers would receive an increase 
in taxation, while one hundred and ninety-four taxpayers would re- 
ceive a decrease, The mill rate required to raise the same amount of 
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revenue would be reduced from 56.1 mills to 39.2 mills, or by 16.9 
mills which represents a reduction of 30.1%. 


Some one hundred and eighty-five taxpayers out of a total of 
six hundred and sixty-three in Municipality C, would receive an in- 
crease in their tax bills. The remaining four hundred and seventy-eight 
taxpayers wouldexperience adecrease in taxation. At the same time 
the millrate wouldbe reduced from 43.4 mills to 26 mills, or by 17.4 
mills which represents a reduction of 40.1%. 


The exemption of farm buildings serves to reduce the real pro- 
perty tax base in rural municipalities. As a result, the mill rates im- 
posed tend to be somewhat higher than wouldbe the case if farm build- 
ings were taxable at value. Because all farm buildings are not of the 
same value, and consequently are not assessed and valued inthe same 
amount, the exemption will, of necessity, cause some inequity to exist 
as between the individual farm taxpayers. The greatest problem arises , 
however, where the properties of small unincorporated urban commun- 
ities are taxed by the same taxing jurisdictionas imposes taxation on 
farm properties. While urban buildings are granted a partial exemp- 
tion, the final assessment value is subjected to a mill rate somewhat 
higher than would be the case ifall property were taxable at value. 


‘Thus, the exemption of farm buildings results not only in inequitable 


tax relationships as between farm taxpayers but it tends to result in the 
overtaxation of small urban communities and, may in fact in the long 
run, stimulate the disappearance of these small local centres. 


AWARE of LIMITATIONS: 


As assessors you are aware of the many limitations imposedupon 
you by statute in determining your assessments. You are aware of the 
difficulties of providing equitable assessrnents as between taxpayers 
when your computations of assessment value are distorted by statutory 
exemptions. You will find little difficulty in agreeing in theory and 
principle with the recommendations of the Byrne and Michener Com- 
missions regarding elimination of exemptions. Economically, and part- 
icularly from the standpoint of sound municipal finances itis difficult 
to justify the exemptions from taxation now granted in the statute law . 


You must clearly understand, however, that the purpose of 
creating fact-finding commissions is that of examination to discover 
the facts and subsequently to make recommendations to government 
designed to remedy existing ills. Such commissions are not expected 
to interpret the political implifications of their recommendations . 
This function remains to government alone. 

Most provincial administrations are concerned about the finan- 
cial straight jacket in which municipalities find themselves, but be- 
foré a government can act on the recommendation of a fact-finding 
commission it must consider all the facts and weigh them carefully 
pro and con before enunciating policy and giving effect to them in 
legislation. The decisionto increase, decrease or eliminate real pro- 
perty tax exemptions is one that government alone must make. 


CORRUPT ANY SYSTEM of TAXATION: 


Exemptions serve only to corrupt any system of taxation. The 
greater the number of exemptions, the more corrupt becomes the sys- 
tem of taxation. The remedy for corrupt systems of taxation lies in 
revision or abolition. Time and changing political philosophies may 
be depended upon to achieve those modifications and changes so ne- 
cessary to provide the greatest good for the greatest number. Exemp- 
tions are not likely to disappear until public opinion demands their 
removal. Sound public opinion can be based only on facts clearly 
and impartially presented. 


One of the duties of an assessor is that of seeking out the facts . 
Another duty is that of informing and educating the public in matters 
pertaining to assessment. It issuggested that it isthe duty of each as- 
sessor and of each association of assessing officers to assemble all facts 
indicating discrimination in assessment and to be prepared to present 
such facts ina clear, precise, understandable and impartial manner 
to government and the public. 


As increasing pressures are exerted on the tax dollar, sooner or 
later we will have to become concerned with the matter of establishing 
the true cost of government. Few, if any today, know what the cost 
is. Few, if any, know what the true cost of tax exemptions are. Pos- 
sibly if we did know, there would be fewer exemptions and if there 
were fewer exemptions the burden of government taxation would be 
more equitably distributed among the taxpayers. 


It is no longer good enough to suggest that because a specific 
type of property has been granted exemption from taxation for many 
decades that the exemption should be continued. Rather, we should 
be alwayson thealert, andperiodically, we should critically examine 
the whole question of exemption from taxation for only in this way can 
we hope to maintainour tax resources insome realistic relationship to 
services demanded in our dynamic andconstantly changing democratic 
society, @ 
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Johnny 
HOPKINS 


. . . reports 
@ Reprinted from The CALGARY HERALD 


If | reach the age of 75, | hope I'm as enthusiastic about life 
and people as Jack Sutherland. 

Being at the AAMD Convention (in November) was hardly a first 
for Sutherland. He has served as councillor or reeve for 45 years which , 
by all accounts, is close enough to a record in these parts that no one 
can argue. 

Call Jack Sutherland "Mr. Public Service" and you wouldn't 
be far wrong. Since 1920 (when he was electedtothe council of the 
Municipal District of Riley, which became the M.D. of Highwood in 
1944 and the present M.D. of Foothills in 1952) he has been doing 
what a lot of other people won't ("Look at the 
number of councillors we have elected by ac- 
clamation and you'll see what | mean"). 


* * * 


With Sutherland as reeve (which he has 
been ever since 1944 except for a nine-month 
stretch) | must assume that the M. D. of Foothills 
is in good hands. He runs up something like 
15,000 miles a yearon municipal business, sits 
on probably 120 meetings (as well as being 
reeve he's chairman of the planning commission -J.H, SUTHERLAND 
and of the health unit) and spends a couple of hours at least every 
other day with MD Secretary-Treasurer Len Van Tighem. 


* * * * 





Consider, too, that these duties take no more time than he must 
spend dealing with complaints and enquiries from individual rate- 
payers. 

He and two sons (these and other children have made him a 
grandfather 23 times over) farm around 1,600 acres but he admits that 
the sons handle most of it. 

Being reeve is "pretty well a full-time business. As a matter 
of fact, a young father just getting started couldn't possibly spend the 
time to serve on council." 

Inall the 45 years (after 40 years of service the citizens of High 
River held a testimonial dinner; a rare vote of appreciation) he's 
worked with only three secretary-treasurers but so many councillors 
that he can't begin torecall them ("except | know them to see them, 
and whenever | spot one this gives me anopportunity to have a little 
talk. ") * * * * 


He feels that the biggest problems facing the MD at the moment 
are the small holdings andthe roads, which sort of go hand in glove. 
People who buy thesmall holdings look for scenic spots which means 
the cost of providing them with roads runs high. 

* * * * 

The biggest change inthe past 45 years, he feels, is that of roads 
and welfare. The MD must provide more of both. ("People are asking 
for services now that they never ever thought of 45 years ago. ") 


In a very few moments, | became a Jack Sutherland fan. © 


DEATH TAKES C.E. GERHART 
From Page 1) 


in the Calgary Regiment. 


Mr. Gerhart's administration of Municipal Affairs will be re- 
membered for the introduction of the Alberta County System and The 
City Act applying to the cities of the Province. 


Hon. A.J. Hooke, Minister of Municipal Affairs since August 
2, 1955, and Mr. Gerhart entered the Alberta Cabinet on the same 
day. Paying tribute to his former colleague, Mr. Hooke recalled 
their association which began while Mr. Gerhart was a druggist in 
Coronation and he was teaching school at Fleet. "I will always re- 
member his vital interest in young people", said Mr. Hooke. 

In 1956 Mr. Gerhart was named Chairman of the Emergency 
Measures Organization but relinquished the post to Hon. L.C. Halm- 
rast, Minister of Welfare. Mr. Halmrast also expressed deep regret 
at Mr. Gerhart's death. "I always admired his forthrightness in at- 
tacking problems, " he said. 

Mr. Gerhart is survived by his wife; his son Edgar, MLA for 
Edmonton North West; and a daughter Rosemary (Mrs. W. G. Callaway) 
now living in Hamilton. ® 


STURGEON REVERTS TO DIVIDED ADMINISTRATION 


KILLAM GRANTED TOWN STATUS 


Killam, 45 miles south east of Camrose in the Municipal District 
of Flagstaff No. 62, moved up from village to townstatus on May 1, 
bringing the number of Alberta towns back to 90. Killam has a pop- 
ulation of 870. Under the provisions of the order in council authori- 
zing the new status, the present council will continue in office until 
October 18 whena newly-elected mayor and six councillors take over. 

In addition to the Town of Killam, changes in municipal status 
for 1965 include five new villages (Canmore, Plamondon, Norglen- 
wold S.V., Golden Days S.V. and Yellowstone S.V.) reported ear- 
lier . . . aswell as two counties (the Counties of Minburn No. 27 and 
Lac Ste. Anne No. 28). 

A change of a different nature will be completed in early summer 
when the County of Sturgeon No. 15 reverts to its former divided ad- 
ministration. A county since 1961, Sturgeon votedon April 10 to go 
back to operating as a municipal district and a school division. The 
vote was 856 to 733 representing approximately 31% of those eligible. 
This being the first rejection of the Alberta County System since its in- 
troduction in 1951, the step is being followed with special interest. @ — 
a a ees TIES, Pea aT Se 

MUNICIPAL ACTS SUMMARIZED 
From Page 2 

taxation land 
and buildings owned by a municipality or city aswell as land or build- 
ings leased by a municipality or city fromthe Crown if and so long as 
such are used for municipal purposes. Shouldany municipally owned 
property be used for other than municipal purposes it may be declared 
assessable and taxable by Order under the Municipal and Provincial 
Properties valuation Act. Crown owned property leased by a munici- 
pality or city shall be exempt from assessment pursuant to section 4, 
subsection (3) of The Assessment Act. (Effective on Assent). 


Sections 16 (1), 17 (1), 19 (1) & (2): All amendments to the 
above sections are required when section 22a is proclaimed. (Effective 
onor after the first day of January, 1966 to be fixed by proclamation) . 

Section 22 (1) (a): This amendment will remove the reference 
to depreciation on machinery and equipment as such will subsequently 
be included in the new section 22a. (Effective on or after the first 
day of January, 1966 to be fixed by proclamation). 

Section 22a: A new section 22a will provide for the allowance 
of annual depreciation on buildings and improvements. (To become 
effective on Proclamation but in no event before the first day of Jan- 
vary, 1966). 

@ The Planning Act 

The Planning Act was amended by Chapter 70. Amongst those 
matters changed were the following: 

Section 18: Whereby subdivision for certain types of rights-of- 
way and for the purpose of oilwells andpipelines are exempt from the 
provisions of the Act and the subdivision and Transfer Regulation . 

Section 23a: Whereby the provisions of this section now only — 
apply to parcels of less than 20 acres in subdivision plans registered 
before the Ist of July, 1950. 

Section 110: Whereby effective on the Ist of June, 1965, de- — 
cisions of Councils in regard to development control by-law applica- 
tions may be appealed to the Provincial Planning Board. 

Sections 130 & 131: Whereby a more streamlined process is now 
applicable in the enactment of Zoning and other types of planning 
by-laws. 

Section 151: Whereby a more flexible arrangement is available 
to municipalities in disposing of public reserves. 

It is noted however that the above points are only some of 34 
amendments made to the Planning Act. 

@ The Municipalities Assistance Act 

Section 4 (3): Subsection (3) of section 4 presently provides 
that if amunicipality neglects or refuses to submita census return be- 
fore January 31st, then for the purpose of the distribution of the muni- 
cipal assistance fund the population of the municipality shall be 
deemed to be the population as shown inthe latest Dominion census . 
The amendment provides that if a municipality neglects or refuses to 
submit a census return before January 31st, then for the purpose of the 
distribution of the fund the population of the municipality shall be 
deemed to be the population as shown in the latest dominion or muni- 
cipal census available. 


Section 4 (5): Subsection (5) of section 4 is amended to permit 
the Minister to require that a census be taken in any municipality 
where there may be ample evidence to suppose that the population has 
been reduced substantially from the latest Dominion or municipal cen- 
sus available. If such a new census is required the municipality is to 
submit it to the Minister prior to January 31st next following the re- — 
quest. (To Be Concluded) 
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